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to the taking away of life, though this is rarely | begins to crack in numberless places, and give out 
done. 
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waiting little agriculture, but their delight is in plunder-jincisions in the stem, for nature performs the 
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ing their weaker neighbours. This is more easily | whole work. The hot wind of the desert begins 










a Gum is one of those useful productions of na-|eflected by their superiority in horsemanship. |to blow, drying up everything with such severity, 
- foal @ tare which are furnished to man without any exer-| Their horses are generally very valuable, of ex-|that no vegetable matter can resist its influence. 
an bear ™ tion of his own, except that of gathering the fruit| cellent breed and surprising swiftness. They are|The tall grass of the plains now withers and be- 
dy to do liberally supplied by a bountiful Providence. Its| exceedingly skilful in the management of their|comes like straw; trees on the high grounds put 
suffering“ economic use is of great importance to the most| steeds, being able to stop them at full gallop, and/on a wintry appearance, and would soon burn like 
a @ ‘ivilized nations, whilst its commerce affords a/to fire with accuracy whilst riding at utmost/|fire-wood ; and household furniture warps and 
ee @ revenue to the wildest sons of the desert. (um is| speed. cracks, so that drawers will not shut nor boxes 
cipation, avegetable mucilage, exuding in small quantities} The Moorish tribes rove about, seeking pastu-|lock. Even hard and well-seasoned wood cannot 
fe, from the trunks of several trees, as any one may | Tage for their herds and flocks; and when the/ wholly resist the scorching influences of the har- 
SUMMII, of ccerece ia possesed ba toe ction Us nate, sounding tna the eowr oc tha| tan eeu, which ce enmtied tm the hot Motes 
: e s produced in the wilds o , rom the dese . 
“| Africa and Arabia, cont arid regions of the} drought prevails. Their principal wealth consists | terrific whirlwinds which sweep over the country. 
y a world. The gum usually termed Arabic, comes | it their =r are e _ is — vad j an gam ase from on ener of the , ee = 
ve from a species of mimosa, or acacta Arabica, and| nutritious, and the flesh highly prized. sides, | different forms, but principally in drops, about the 
into the Te tenses in ancient times for its use in medicine | these animals can subsist 5 © itttle, and are ad-|size of a partridge’s egg. The juice adheres, as is 
Hannay and in the dyer’s art. It is said to be of highly|mirably formed by nature to be “ships of the/|well known, to the Bark, where it quickly dries and 
. member butritive qualities, so that caravans which have| desert.” Of all other quadrupeds, only the ante-|is soon ready to be gathered. Though the gum 
bly Meet been unexpectedly detained in the desert after all| lope and ostrich are found in these arid regions ; | has a dull appearance on the outside, it presents a 
end will their provisions were expended, have been sup-| for their amazing speed enables them to reach the | beautiful clear and brilliant surface wherever it 
aan ported by feeding upon the gum which formed| Watering places, which are few and far between. |is broken, and if put into the mouth for a few mo- 
ch tobe part of their merchandise. But this celebrated| The lion, panther, elephant, and other wild beasts, | ments becomes transparent as crystal. About a 
e she had eo is now surpassed in European commerce — the immense — which skirt the desert, awe : allowed for aioe Sve to ores 
forgiven the gum acacia of Africa, which is not only| and separate it from the rivers. the exuding process, when the trees are suppose 
ae psc in larger quantities, but is more ak ‘ oo ee ee to whom the gum oa 2 have completed ~ _ for the rae The 
inous and gummy than the Asiatic species. elong are the Fareshez, the Bracknez, and Dar-| Moors now prepare for the harvest. ey quit 
d month, If the sondhe sande a map of Africa, he will} manks. These occupy several oases in that part| their camps in the desert, leaving only the aged, 
n Mahon- find in the north-western part, a large region de-|of the desert which is bounded on the south by infirm, and little children, with a few persons to 
b year@ @ signated Sahara, or the Great Desert. It is an| the river Senegal, and on the west by the Atlantic | take charge of the cattle which remain behind. A 
ring ie ee district oo soil, chiefly consisting of — be ee = hes Rs pcr geese mgpor yt! horse and rym men and 
the driest sand. A few oases are scattered through| those called Sahel, El Fatack, and El Hiebar.| cattle, women, and children, proceed in a promis- 
‘x: I fed this barren country, possessed by tribes of Moors, The first produces the vereck or white gum, which |cuous crowd to the forest belonging to the tribe. 
Father.” who alone inhabit this dreary region. The man-|is held in high estimation ; the others yield nebuel,| Here they form an encampment, in which they 
r, she de BH ners of these swarthy people correspond with their|the red gum of commerce. The acacia which | remain about six weeks whilst gathering the gum. 
oe wild dwelling-place. They are capable of enduring| grows in the desert is of more stunted form and | Old and young engage in the work, stimulated by 
a oe hunger and thirst, as well as exposure to a| rugged appearance than that which flourishes by | the chiefs and princes who overlook their labour. 
ping rning heat, and are generally in the extremes of| the river-side ; for the banks of the Senegal are|The gum is piled up in heaps until the whole is 
r sev abstinence or gluttony, of exercise or indolence. | partially covered with a stratum of vegetable earth, | collected, when it is loaded on cattle brought for 
requently § They subsist chiefly on the milk and flesh of their| where foliage abounds, but the gum trees of these| this purpose. The beasts of burden are the camel 
ng id be | “ttle, of which they possess large numbers. They| places are not numerous. In the desert, the acacia |and ox; the former carrying four or five hundred- 
ae wit § live in tents, covered with a strong cloth, woven| seldom exceeds twenty feet in height and three| weight, the latter about one and a half. The 
e, a W ftom thread spun by their women from the hair| feet in circumference; and it has that rugged and|gum is stowed in large leathern sacks made of 
and me of goats. Females of the wealthier class are| crooked form which is common to the herbage of|tanned ox hides, two of which are fastened to- 
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gether and slung over the backs of the cattle so as 
to balance. 


brought up luxuriously, and are educated in|this arid region, where the great drought and 
maxims of voluptuousness and of absolute submis-| parching winds give a blighted and stunted appear- 





Noa sion to their lords. They are regarded as beings|ance to all vegetable productions. The branches| The work proceeds slowly, as there is no fear of 
fter & treated for no other use than to minister to the| of the gum tree are thorny at the projections of|rain to interrupt it, and Africans seldom hurry in 
ore with® ] Wants and pleasures of their husbands, whose] the leaves, which are of a dirty green hue. The|the performance of their tasks. Their field opera- 
. relative’ whimsand caprices they must endeavour to humour] blossoms are short, and of a white colour. tions occupy but a short period of the year, and 
Towneallll and promote. For instance, the Moor considers} In western Africa there are only two seasons in| time is of little value in their eyes. At length, 


corpulence to be synonymous with beauty, and|the year, the dryand the rainy. ‘The duration of| the harvest is completed, and the day for moving 
quite a desideratum in the fair sex; and this is| the rains slightly varies according to the latitude, |arrives. When the signal for departure has been 
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: fought to be attained by all possible means, even| being of longest continuance near to the equator. | given, the tents are struck, the cattle are laden 
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with baggage and merchandise, and the whole 
multitude set off in the same tumultuous manner 
as that in which they arrived. The princes and 
rich men are mounted on beautiful horses, or fleet 
dromedaries, gaily caparisoned. Their wives are 
seated on the best camels in a kind of basket 
covered with an awning, decked out with gorgeous 
colours. Cattle and goats necessary for provision 
by the way, are mixed up with the beasts of bur- 
den and crowds of foot-passengers, filling the air 
with a variety of discordant sounds. <A choice 
band of armed men act as cavalry and mounted 
police, to defend the caravan, and preserve some 
kind of order amongst them. 

In this manner the caravan proceeds to the 
annual gum fair, held on the banks of the Senegal, 
a considerable distance above Fort Louis, which is 
the principal settlement of the French on this 
river. This people commenced trading operations 
with Western Africa about the beginning of last 
century, and established themselves in the Senegal. 
Saint Louis is a small island, about four leagues 
above the bar at the mouth of the river. This 
bar or ridge of sand is a formidable obstruction to 
navigation, as it only allows small vessels to pass 
with safety. Once across this dangerous reef, such 
craft can easily sail to Podor, about 180 miles up 
the stream, and in the rainy season to Galam, 
which is five or six hundred miles higher. The 
French have small establishments at both of these 

laces, and all the trade of the river, in so fur as 
Savane are concerned, is in their hands. The 
English pursue their commerce with this part of 
Western Africa through the Gambia, which is a 
better river for navigation; and their trade in 
gum is carried on at Portendie, a small settlement 
on the coast, a little above the Senegal; but this 
lucrative branch of commerce is chiefly in the 
hands of the French. 

The lower part of the Senegal is bordered with 
immense forests, filled with wild beasts, monkeys, 
and parrots of various specieg Higher up, the 
desert land reaches to the northern bank of the 
river, and here the great gum fair is held, at a 
place about half way up to Podor. 
the most desolate spots in the world, being a vast 
plain of moving sands, glistening with whiteness. 
This solitude extends as far as the eye can reach, 
unrelieved by any tree or plant. It is an ocean of 
sparkling sand. Here the French merchants await 
the arrival of the Moorish tribes. The din of their 
approach can be heard at a great distance over the 
dreary solitude. The noise grows louder and louder, 
till an immense cloud of dust betokens their arri- 
val. And soon the barren plain is covered with 
men and beasts in teeming crowds, which it re- 
quires a long time to settle in anything like an 
orderly manner. 

At length, when all things are ready, a cannon 
is fired as the signal for commencing business, and 
Franks and Moors try every artifice to make a 
oe bargain. The Moorish princes fabricate all 

inds of excuses for raising the price of the gum, 
and invent a hundred reasons for delaying the ne- 
gotiations. Their procrastination and apparent 
apathy madden their more lively customers, who 
are sometimes obliged to yield under a threat of 
the gum being carried to Portendie and sold to 
the English. The French, in their turn, try to 
overreach the Moors, which they often do by en- 
larging the size of the Lantar or measure by which 


chants have tried to substitute articles of French|and tender Friends and connections to 
manufacture for this eastern cloth ; but the Moors|the mutual experience of that love which is SY 
cannot be tricked in this respect, as they instantly |out dissimulation, and in which the world’s vot 
detect a spurious from a genuine article by the|ries are not privileged to rejoice. May i ever 
smell. The mode of barter is always disadvan-|continue and increase throughout all the churches 
tageous to the Africans, who may understand the |of Christ.” 

value of their own merchandise, and the price 
which it will fetch in an European market, but do| voted minister of the Lord Jesus, whose life and 7 
not know the cost price of the goods which they |spirit were dedicated to promote the spread of hig ~ 
receive in exchange. 
barter gold for iron, they may insist upon having | Society. ; 
the mint price for the precious metal; but they |advocates for the doctrines of our Society, both” 
are duped by the European, who estimates his iron |in reference to the divinity and the sufferings of © 
at four times its value, and thus obtains the gold , & i 
at a fuurth of its real worth. In this way, gum|that ye are my disciples if ye have love one to 
has been purchased in Africa as low as twopence |another,” and also to the manifestation of hig 
the pound, whilst it has sold in Europe for fifteen |Spirit in the heart, by which this love is shed 
or eighteenpence. In 1833, it was worth 75s. to|abroad in it. To advocate sound principles ayail. 


THE FRIEND. 


This was the heart-breathing prayer of that de. 
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For instance, when they|kingdom, in the world and in his own religions ~ 
He was one of the most conspicuous | 


both 
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Him who declared, “ By this shall all men know ~ 


78s. per ewt. in England, or more than eightpence|ingly, the love of Christ must abound in ug 7 
per lb. after payment of duty at 6s. per cwt. In |enabling us to bring forth the fruits of the gospel, ~ 
1843, garbled gum sold at from 87s. 6d. to 95s.|“‘ There is no fear in love, but perfect low” 
per cwt., or about tenpence per lb. The English |casteth out fear, because fear hath torment. He 
imports for three years ending 1842 amounted on | that feareth is not made perfect in love.” “ He that — 
an average to 17,715 ewts., or nearly two millions |loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how ~ 
of pounds annually; whilst at the close of last}can he love God whom he hath not seen? and” 


century the whole quantity exported from Africa|this commandment have we from him, that he ~ 


was about 600,000 lbs. annually. During the last | who loveth God, love his brother also.” If thig 


wars, all the French settlements in Africa were |love prevail in us it will lead us to seek the tem — 


taken by the English, who restored them at the|toration of those who have erred, and the increas 
making of peace, thus giving up a considerable |of true gospel fellowship among brethren. 


privilege in the gum trade. 
——.-e——— 
For “The Friend.” 
It was quite refreshing in reading the journal 
of that Ambassador for Christ, William Savery, 
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From Chambers's Journal, — : 


Pipes. 
We are going to say a few words neal 


pipes, which have latterly thrust themselves for 


to observe the love and gospel fellowship richly ward for observation in a rather unusual styleig = 
pervading the hearts of Friendsin his day, when |this great city of London, and set our th 


one hundred and forty of them met at New Castle 
on the occasion of his embarkation for England, 
with Samuel Emlen, Deborah Darby, Rebecca 
Young and two others. Wecan hardly suppose 
that jealousies and distrust of one another, then set 
at variance members who held the same religious 
principles, and advocated the same faith. Their 


whieh characterize the friends of Christ, could not 

have led them to dream of divisions in their be- 

loved Society, designed by the Head of the church | 
to be an example and model of the fruits of the! 
Spirit of their Holy Redeemer. After holding | 
a public meeting for the inhabitants in the Court | 
House at New Castle, which was attended by one | 
of the judges with several magistrates, lawyers, | 
and towns people, in which the gospel of salvation | 
was preached, they returned to the inn and after 
dining, the large room and balcony were furnished 

with seats. W. Savery says, ‘Friends who ac- 
companied the voyagers hither then sat down, in 

number about one hundred and forty, and some of 
the towns people hearing of it, also came in. The 
great Lord of the family was evidently with us, 
and favoured us with a precious solemnity; under 
which our endeared Friends, D. Darby and R. 

Young, through the tendering influence of gospel | 
love, were again qualified to water the plants of 
our Heavenly Father’s planting, and affectionately 
to bid them farewell in the Lord. Two of the 
Friends who were going abroad in Truth’s service, 
were also exercised in the expression of heart-felt | 
concern for the preservation of themselves in the| 
love and life of Truth, and also of their ony en- 





the gum is sold. The Africans do not understand 
the principles of mensuration ; and their custom- 
ers have gradually increascd the huntar from 500 
to 2000 pounds. 

The price of the gum is paid in pieecs of Indian 
cotton cloth, or blue baft, which mects with a 
yeady sale to the tribes of the interior, The mer- 


deared brethren and sisters whom they were about | 
to leave. Holy fellowship and gospel love being 
refreshingly and encouragingly felt among us, we | 
were once more united in lifting up our hearts in 
prayer and praises; committing each other to the 


flowing all about and through them. The read 


we hope, will soon see that the subject is oné 
no trifling importance, and that it has some in 
esting aspects. 

We might begin our disquisition by remi 
him that he is himself nothing but a walkin 
talking tubular machine; that from the hairsef 


It is one of| views of the unity and sincere regard for each other | his head to the pores of his toes, from his 


aorta to his minutest capillaries, not forgetting his 
alimentary canal with its subservient apparati® 
he is but a conglomerated system of pipe-works 
We might show also, that in this he but resembles 
the vegetable kingdom, which is nothing but ome 
stupendous concatenation and involution of tubulat 
structures. But we scorn to be prosy and ple 
giaristic under the pretence of being scientific, and 
shall therefore leave all that for him to rummage 
up at bis leisure, should he need the information, 
and feel the inclination to acquire it. The pipes 
we are going to look at shall be the pipes of man’ 
own manufacture, with which he has sought ™ 
minister to his own necessities, convenience, @& 
pleasure, or to effect for the body social, as fara 
might be, what the wondrous organisms of natame 
accomplish for the individual objects of her care 
We may feel pretty sure that the first pipe used 
for an artificial purpose was not artificially construce 
ed. Whether it was the bone of an animal, or tht 
shaft of a bamboo, or a reed cut from the swamp= 

whether it wasarude musical-instrument, or se 
some simple hydraulic purpose, it would serve m0 
useful end to inquire. That man took to blowing 
wind-instruments, and dancing to their musie, be 
fore he learned to lead water through a pipe, seems, 
judging from the habits of savage tribes in our owl 
day, likely enough; but we will pass the savage 
era, and look in upon our progenitors, when civik 
ization and social usages had stimulated contri 
ance, and given birth to new necessities. F 
I of com 





merciful and all-wise disposal of the everlasting 
Shepherd, This prepared the way for many near 


The applicability of pipes to the purpose 
veying water from some distant natural reservat 
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THE FRIEND. 


garly discovery ; and if we do not find pipes of very| be regretted that we have not followed their ex- 


tantiquity among the remains of ancient cities, 
Dinsy be owing to the fact, that they were first 
made of very perishable materials, and are no 
longer in existence. We know that the first pipes 
used extensively for that purpose by our own 
water-companies, were formed from the boughs 
and trunks of trees, hollowed out by means of au- 
rs of different sizes, and fitting into one another 
fie the joints of a flute. A source of childish in- 
terest, to us some forty odd years ago, was to wit- 
ness the boring of these trees, which were mostly 
elm, and to carry off the chips for a bonfire to ce- 
Iebrate one of the Duke’s victories. When, as 
was often the case, the boles were not straight, 
they had to be bored at each end; and if the en- 
tire perforation could not be completed that way, 
astumpy kind of auger was rammed in as far as 
it would go, and, being wedged into the required 
position to turn the corner, was worked round, 
after the manner of a screw with a screw-driver, 
until the passage was effected. These pipes were 
invariably laid down with the bark upon them, 
which helped to preserve them from decay; they 
were, from motives of safety, laid beneath the 
foot-pavements, to escape pressure in the wagon- 
way; and, under favourable circumstances, they 
would last as long as the generation that laid them 
down. They were frequently out of repair, however, 
and testified that condition by an impromptu foun- 
tain in the footpath ; but they were repaired in a few 
minutes by a handy fellow, who displaced a flag 
with bis pickaxe, turned up the earth with his 
ee, and medicated the wound in a moment by 
iving ina peg with a hammer. These wooden 
Pires answered their end very well, while they 
ed, in all those places where water was supplied 
from the works on the continuous system; but 


where the intermittent plan was followed, as in| 


london, they were the source of endless nuisances 
aod abomivations. When the water was turned 


of, and the air admitted, the damp wood grew) 


mouldy, and rotted, and the next rush of water 
arried the mildew and the rotten fibre into the 
vats and cisterns of the inhabitants. Of this we 


had woful personal experience some years ago, on| 


the Surrey side of the Thames. How many miles 
of the old wooden pipes yet continue to do duty 
woderground in the neighbourhood of London and 
elsewhere, we will not undertake to say; but not 
very long ago, in the neighbourhood of Deptford, 
Wecame upon the aforesaid handy Jack, armed 
with his spade and pickaxe, hammer and pegs, 
and saw him disinter a leaky patient, apply the 

ent styptic, and cover him up again, quite com- 


ample. The pipes of iron and lead, through which 
our water-supply reaches us, have been the source 
of infinite annoyances and bodily diseases, which 
we should have escaped by the use of earthen- 
ware. QOur water-companies have, one and all, 
ignored them, on the ground of their presumed 
frailty and fragility; and yet we find them large- 
ly in use throughout France and Switzerland for 
the underground conveyance of water—one firm 
of manufacturers having supplied no less than 
20,000 miles of earthernware piping to various 
corporations within the last fifteen years for this 
identical purpose. Our engineers contend that 
the ‘hydraulic shock,’ as they term the sudden 
rush of water into empty pipes, would shiver them 
to atoms; and so undoubtedly it would, as it does 
sometimes the strongest iron pipes, were the at- 
tempt made to use them under the system of in- 
termitient supply; but the public health demands 
everywhere a constant supply, under which there 
need be no recurrence of the destructive hydraulic 
shock. We can certainly do in this respect what 
has long been done by our neighbours. 

But though we use no earthenware pipes for the 
service to which they could be most advantage- 
ously applied, we yet manufacture them for other 
purposes, in quantities of which the unobservant 
public has not the remotest idea. Improvements 
in agriculture have brought them into demand for 
the drainage of land; and, buried beneath the 
grassy meadows and broad arable slopes of Britain, 
they lie in interminable reticulations, whose extent 
must be measured by tens of thousands of miles. 
Again, for thousands more, they lie along the 
margins of the iron road, to drain the rain-fall 
| from the sleepers and keep.the ballast dry. And 
again, suuk far underground in our populous cities, 
they pour the sewage of the dwelling into the 
main drain, or substitute the old brick culvert or 
the open ditch, sealing up the infectious effluvia 
that else would poison theair we breathe. They 
are of all sizes, from two inches in diameter, or 
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 @ the dwellings of man, must have been a very| conveyance of water; and it is on all accounts to 


the soil of this vast city. In a hundred other 
cities and towns in the realm, there is the same or 
a corresponding prodigality in the use of iron pipes; 
which, with our national predisposition for what- 
ever is durable and substantial, we are continually 
pressing into service. The manufacture of these 
indispensable articles may be regarded as a modern 
species of industry; at any rate, it has grown up, 
within the memory of persons now living, from a 
comparatively iusignificant trade to one of great 
extent and importance. The work employs a con- 
siderable number of hands; and, as the process of 
casting a large pipe is no trifling pastime, but a 
work of considerable responsibility, a class of men 
have to be employed upon whom reliance can be 
placed. Iron pipes were originally cast horizon- 
tally in moulds of sand, the preparation of which 
was a work of much time and care. They are 
now cast upright, in moulds sunk in the ground; 
and the labour attendant on the process is in some 
measure reduced. 
(To be concluded next week.) 
ancient 
Epistle of George Fox. 

Dear Friends and Brethren, to whom is my 
love in that which never changeth, but remains in 
glory, which is over all, the top and corner-stone. 
In this all have peace and life, as ye dwell in the 
blessed Seed, wherein all is blessed over that which 
brought the curse; where all shortness and nar- 
rowness of spirit, brittleness and peevishness are. 
Therefore keep the holy order of the gospel. 
Keep in this blessed Seed, where all may be pre- 
served in temperance, patience, love, meekness, 
righteousness, holiness, and peace, in which the 
Lord may be seen amongst you, and no ways dis- 
honoured, but glorified by you all. In all your 
meetings, in cities, towns, and countries, let right- 
eousness flow among you, and the holy truth be 
| uppermost, the pure Spirit your guide and leader, 
jand the holy wisdom from above your orderer, 
which is gentle, and easy to be entreated. Keep 
|in the religion that preserves from the spots of the 
world, which is pure and undefiled in God’s sight. 





less, to twenty, or more; they are manufactured | Keep in the pure and holy worship, in which the 
by the simplest or the most elaborate means, from| pure and holy God is worshipped, to wit, in the 
the mere turning of a handle and drying in the} Spirit and in the truth, which the devil is out of, 
sun, to the careful casting in moulds and baking | who is the author of all unholiness, and of that 
in the kiln; they are soft and porous, or hard and| which dishonours God. Be tender of God’s glory, 
| solid as a rock ; they are impervious to air or water, | of his honour, and of his blessed and holy name 
jor they are drilled in myriads of small holes for!in which ye are gathered. All who profess the 
the percolation of the draining fluid. Fresh uses|trath, see that ye walk in it, in righteousness, 
are discovered for them almost every day; and | godliness and boliness; for “holiness becomes the 
where their availability will end, no man at the| house of God, the household of faith.” And that 
| present moment need attempt to divine. |which becomes God’s house, God loves; for he 







































bly—all in three minutes. 
Pipes of earthenware are among the most fre-| 
went memorials of ancient cities; and there is no| 





| In this iron age, it is the iron pipe that asserts | loves righteousness,—the ornament which becomes 
its sovereignty over all the rest, and claims the 


most of our attention. Millionsof capital, in the | 
shape of iron pipes, lie buried not a yard below | 
ubt that they were in extensive use for the pur-| the feet of the pedestrian as he walks the streets | 
pose of water conveyance among the Romans. It | of London. The water and the gas companies in- 
has been assumed, that because the conquerors of variably pipe with iron, though both might use 
the world erected vast aqueducts, they not only | earthenware if they chose. There are between fifty 
missed the hydrostatic paradox, but were ignorant /and sixty miles of streets in London, exclusive of | 
of the principles of hydraulics altogether. We!the new suburbs; and throughout their whole| 
don’t know what to say to that. It is true that| length lie, side by side, beneath the pavements, 
Rowe was supplied with water by nine aqueducts;|the huge iron mains of the gas and water compa-| 

t the water was led from them to the dwellings|nies. ‘These mains are often doubled, trebled, and 
of the citizens by earthenware pipes, which, ac-|quadrupled, to meet the requirements of the dis- 
cording to Veginus, delivered not less than 26,-| trict ; and it is likely that the fifty miles of streets, 
000,000 of gallons daily ; and it is not easy to see|added to the additional extent of suburb, contain 
how, with such a delivery to manage, and the ex-|not less than 300 miles of main pipes, averaging 
perience they must necessarily derive from it, such|some ten inches in diameter. Add to these the 
people could have escaped a knowledge of the| monster pipes, a yard in diameter, many leagues 
laws of fluids. In making use of earthenware|of which are in the course of laying down, east, | 
pipes, the ancients probably were impelled as much | west, north, and south, of the metropolis, while} 
y economy as any other consideration; but they 
could not have selected a better medium for the 


his house and all his family. Therefore, see that 
righteousness run down in all your assemblies, 
that it flow, to drive away all unrighteousness. 
This preserves your peace with God ; for in right- 
eousness, ye have all peace with the righteous 
God of peace, and one with another. 

Every one that bears the name of the Anointed, 
that high title of being a christian, named after 
the heavenly Man, see that ye be in the divine 
nature, made conformable unto his image, even 
the image of the heavenly Divine Man, who was 
before that image which Adam and Eve got from 
Satan in the fall, so that in none of you that fallen 
image may appear, but his image, and you made 
conformable unto him. Here translation is show- 
ed forth in life and conversation, not in words only ; 
yea, and conversion and repentance which is a 
change of the nature of the mind, and of the heart, 
of the spirit and affections, which have been below, 
and come to be set above; and so receive the 


we write, and some notion may be formed of the| things that are from above, and have your conver- 
mass of iron buried for our convenience beneath |sation in heaven, not that conversation which is 
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according to the power of the prince of the air, 
that now rules in the disobedient. So be faithful ; 
this is the word of the Lord God unto you all. 
See that godliness and holiness, righteousness and 
truth, virtue, and the fruits of the good Spirit, 
flow over the bad and its fruits, that ye may an- 
swer that which is of God in all; for your hea- 
venly Father is glorified in that you bring forth 
much fruit. Therefore ye, who are plants of his 
planting, and his trees of righteousness, see that 
every tree be full of fruit. Keep in true humi- 
lity, and in the true love of God, which doth edify 
his body; that the true nourishment from the 


head, the refreshings, and springs, and rivers of 


water, and bread of life, may be plenteously known 
and felt, amongst you; that so praises may ascend 
unto God. Be faithful to the Lord God, and just 
and true in all your dealings and doings with men. 
Be not negligent in your men’s meetings to ad- 
monish, to exhort, and reprove in the spirit of 
love and meekness; to seek that which is lost, 
and to bring back again that which hath been 
driven away. So let all minds and spirits, souls 
and hearts, be bended down under the yoke of 
Christ Jesus, the power of God. 

Much I could write, but am weak, and have 
been mostly since I left you. Burthens and tra- 
vails I have been under, and gone through many 
ways, but it is well. The Lord Almighty knows 
my work, which he hath sent me forth to do by 
his everlasting arm and power, which is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. Blessed be his holy name, 
which I am in, and in which my love is to you 
all. G. F. 

Barbadoes, 1671. 


For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 236.) 
THOMAS AND ELIZABETH GRIFFITH. 


Thomas Griffith was married to Elizabeth 
Knowles in Philadelphia, about the Twelfth mo., 
1699. They were active members of the church, 
who, having submitted to bear the cross themselves, 
were concerned that others should walk under 
its holy restraints. 
the responsible station of elder, which they filled 
to the satisfaction of their friends, and the reputa- 
tion the Truth. 

Elizabeth deceased on the 23d of the Twelfth 
month, 1726, and her friends say, she “‘ was con- 
cerned for the promoting of piety and virtue, a 


kind assistant to the poor and distressed, and in | 


good unity with Friends in general.” 

Thomas lingered about two weeks after his be- 
loved wife, dying the 5th of the First month, 
1727. His friends say, he “was a zealous and 
useful member of Society, concerned for the main- 
tenance of good order in the church, and of good 
report.” 

Of these two valuable Friends, Thomas Chalkley 
says, “Thomas was a serviceable man, and well 
esteemed in our Society; and his wife, a noted 
woman for being helpful to, and visiting the sick : 
she chose the house of mourning, rather than the 
house of mirth. They were worthy ancients, who 
made peaceful and good ends, and to whom may 
be properly applied that remarkable text of Scrip- 
ture, “Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 


JOHN SCARBOROUGH. 


John Scarborough, the son of John Scarborough, 
coach-maker, of London, was born in that city in 


They were both appointed to| 
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or about the year 1667. In the year 1682, his 
father came to America, and purchased a tract of 
|land in Middletown, Bucks county. He brought 
his son John with him, and after remaining in 
the country two or three years, returned to Lon- 
don for his wife and family. He had suffered 
persecution in England, and looked to his planta- 
tion in America, as a place of refuge, where’ he 
might enjoy freedom and liberty of conscience. 

His wife, however, was not willing to come to 
the new world, and he after a time gave his pos- 
sessions in Pennsylvania to bis son John, charging 
him therein to fear God, and mind the Truth. he 
had been convinced of. He told him also that he 
did believe his being in America, was the Lord’s 
doing, and that He would bless him and make him 
serviceable if he continued faithful. He con- 
cluded by charging him, that when it was well 
with him, to be sure and be kind to the poor In- 
dians, who had been very kind to them in their 
need, supplying them with provisions, when as yet 
their land produced none. 

His son John remained with a friend, in whose 
care his father had left him for a time, until he 
was able to take charge of his own farm. Here 
he lived, and being faithful to the manifestations 
of Truth, he grew in religious experience. Towards 
the close of the century, he felt as he conceived a 
concern to leave his farm now brought into culti 
vation, and remove into the wilderness, as the land 
lying in what is now Buckingham and Solebury 
townships of Bucks county, was then deemed. He 
went by himself to view the country, and received as 
he thought a divine intimation, that it would be 
right for him to settle there, with a promise, that 
a religious people would be raised up and gathered 
there. In faith, he took up land, and in the year 
1700 removed thither with his family. His open 
ings respecting the place proved true. Several 
families of Friends soon followed him, and religious 
meetings were quickly established, held alter- 
nately at their houses. The following year, a gift 
in the ministry of the gospel was committed to 
him, and his labours were acceptable to his friends, 
and their meetings from settlers and otherwise 
speedily increased. A meeting-house was built at 
Buckingham, which he lived to see attended by a 
large congregation. 

In his prosperous condition, he did not forget 
his father’s charge to be kind to the Indians, and 
he was wont to say that he found them a sensible 
people. They acknowledged an Almighty Supreme 
Being, whom they called a good Manito or Spirit. 
They believed that if they did well in this life, he 
would reward them, and they should live with 
him after death. They also believed in an evil 
manito, to whom, if they did evil, they must go 
when they died. 

In unity with his friends, useful in the church, 
and in the world, John Scarborough filled up his 
days. Towards the close of his life, he had a 
divine intimation as he believed, that his end was 
‘nigh. He thought it right, whilst in health, to 
speak of it to his friends, and baving his worldly 
affairs settled, being at peace with God, his last 
sickness was neither unexpected nor unwelcome. 
He manifested resignation to the Lord’s will, and 
signified that his peace was made. He gave suit- 
able advice to his mourning family, and expressed 
his desire that the walls of Zion might be repaired, 
and her borders enlarged. After these “ expres- 
sions, he passed away as in a sweet sleep, on the 
27th day of the First month, 1727, in the 60th 
year of his age.” 


THOMAS BRADSHAW. 


Thomas Bradshaw removed from Nottingham- 
shire, Old England, to Pennsylvania, in 1682, 








and settled at Darby. He was one who had beeg 
convinced of the Truth, and who walked in it. He 
was one of the first elders of Darby meeting, and 
was, his friends say, ‘“‘a man in good esteem, and 
particularly serviceable in the church.” He died 
Second mo. 5th, 1727. e. 


JAMES LORD. : 


James Lord was born in West Jersey, near” 
Woodbury, in the year 1693, of believing parents, 7 
He in early life submitted to the visitations of — 
Divine grace, and became first a babe, then a 
young man, then a strong man in Christ, and be — 
ing faithful to the pointings of duty, he was of — 
great service in the militant church. His friends ~ 
say, ‘ He received a lively gift of the gospel mi- ~ 
nistry whilst young in years, was frequently exer 
cised therein to the edification and encouragement ~ 
of Friends ; and was much concerned for the true ~ 
Sioners, that they might hold on their way, and ~ 
that the outcasts of Israel might be gathered home 
into the true fold of rest. An exemplary man, by a 
which he greatly adorned the doctrine he preached.” 

Of his travels in the work of the ministry, we ~ 
have little information. He visited some of the — 
Yearly Meetings for worship, and in company with — 
Thomas Chalkley, some meetings in Jersey. Tho 
mas writes, “In the beginning of the winter of 
1726-7, James Lord and I, in the love of Christ, 
visited the meetings at Alloway’s Creek, Cohansey, ~ 
Pensgrove, Woodbury, Newton, and Haddon 
having meetings every day in the week except the 
last, and sometimes riding nearly twenty miles — 
after meeting, the days being at the shortest, and 
the weather very cold; but the Lord was with 
which made amends for all the bodily hardships — 
we met with.” 

In the midst of his career of usefulness, James 
Lord was taken ill, and deceased the 24th or 25th 
of Seventh month, 1727. Thomas Chalkley thus 
notices his death :—‘ On Second-day, the 25th of 
the Seventh month, 1727, I had the sorrowfal 
tidings of the death of my beloved friend, James 
Lord ; who, on his death-bed, desired that I migh 
be sent for to his burial. In the consideration of 
that christian love which was between us, I think 
I may truly note, that we were always glad to meet 
each other; therefore the thoughts of this so sud 
den change and final parting, brought, for the 
present, a sadness and heaviness over my mind; 
considering his station in that neighbourhood, @ 
service in that congregation to which he did be 
long; for therein he was well-beloved and very 
serviceable. 

“And oh! the loss that his dear wife and ten 
der children will have of him, really affects me 
with sorrow in penning these notes; but the sot 


|row, in these things, is all on our side; for he 


without doubt, is at rest with his great Master ia 
heaven. We had a larger meeting at his funeral 
than ever was known to be there before, an ancieat 
Friend told me, which was solemn and serviceable 
to many.” 


(To be continued.) 
—_——_3e—-——"_—— 


Edible Fishes of New York.—The New York 
State Agricultural Society have offered a premium 
of one hundred dollars (gold medal or money,) for 
an approved work of 100 pages, duodecimo, long 
primer, for the transactions of the society, on the 
Edible Fishes of the State which are susceptible 
of domestication and cultivation. 


Chrysostom lays this down for necessary doe 


trine. “To sacrifice the whole soul and body t@ 
the Lord, is the highest service we can pay untae 
him. God promiseth mercy unto penitent sinners) 
but he doth not promise them that they shall have 


|so much time as to-morrow for their repentano®s 7 
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Selected. 


level ; they understood too well the importance and 
advantage of facile means of transit and commu- 
nication, and, with singular skill and boldness, 
they pierced or excavated hills, built bridges and 
viaducts, and raised embankments, remarkable 
alike for their extent and their durability. 

In Italy alone there were several thousand miles 
of public highways; of these the “Queen of 
Roads,” or “ Appian Way,” 142 miles in length, 
is the most noteworthy. It was constructed by 
Appius Claudius, 310 years before the birth of 
Christ; and Procopius writing in the sixth cen- 
tury, says of it:—To traverse the Appian Way 
is a distance of five day’s journey for a good walker, 
and it leads from Rome to Capua; its breadth is 
such that two chariots may meet upon it and pass 
each other without interruption; and its magnifi- 
cence surpasses that of all other roads. For con- 


WEARING WHITE. 


While walking out one pleasant day, 
Beside a thoughtfal child, 

She turned to me her earnest face, 
And asked in accents mild, 

“There are some people dressed in black, 

I very often meet ; 

Why do they wear that gloomy dress, 
When walking in the street ?” 


We very often talk of death, 
That little child and I; 

She thought it was a happy thing, 
For children, young to die. 

She did not know they went to rest, 
Beneath the cold, dark sod, 

But pictured them on Jesus’ breast, 
Forever safe with God. 


How could I say, “‘ For ransomed ones, 
We wear this gloomy dress,” 


And not disturb her tranquil thoughts 
Of heavenly happiness ? 

I could not bear to see the look 
Of sorrow and surprise, 

That such a mournful glimpse of death, 
Would summon to her eyes. 


And so I said, “ That solemn dress 
Is useful as a token, 

That unto one who weareth it, 
The mighty Lord has spoken.” 

She looked confused, then softly said, 

“ But black why should it be? 

The saints wear white, and so would I, 

If God should speak to me.” 


Again I said, “ Our absent friends, 
We miss, when out of sight; 
And when they die, we never feel 
Like wearing colours bright.” 
She shook her head, “‘ Why should we mourn 
For those who are so blessed ?” 
And I no words could find to tell 
Why they in black were dressed. C. 
N. Y. Observer. 
soi cipal 
From “The United States Magazine of Scienge, Art, &c.” 
Transportation of Passengers and Wares. 


[We find in the United States Magazine of 
Beience, Art, &c., for Fifth mo., 1855 a long and 
interesting article on the transportation of pas- 
sengers and wares; in which there is an elaborate 
description of the mode of action and mechanical 
construction of locomotives, together with a very 
full account of the Norris Locomotive Works in 
Philadelphia, all illustrated by well executed wood 
cuts. From the introductory, we make the follow- 
ing extracts.—Eb. ] 

fore the days of Semiramis, whose highways 
are among the first mentioned in history, or th 
times when Roman way-wrights constructed tho- | 
roughfares, as durable as their language, or Onund, | 
of Norway, earned his title of road-maker, or| 
Macadam proved the virtue of broken granite, | 
wankind could not have failed to perceive that in | 
proportion to the smoothness and levelness of the | 
ground over which they journeyed, so was the 
speed, ease and comfort of travelling. ‘‘ Make the | 
paths straight,” must have been a precept of pe-| 
culiar significance in an age when paths were the) 
only routes; we can easily imagine, that the maker 
of a road would be regarded with not less of reve- 
rent gratitude than he who “digged a well.” Such 
insight as we get into remote antiquity, shows as | 
that the earliest nations in the “far east,” and in 
the countries bordering the Mediterranean, had 


sructing this great work, Appius caused the mate- 
rials to be brought from a great distance so as to 
have all the stones bard and of the nature of mill- 
stones, such as are not to be found in this part of the 
country. Having ordered this’ material to be 
smoothed and polished, the stones were cut in cor- 
responding angles so as to fit together in joining 
without the intervention of copper or any other ma- 
terial to bind them, and in this manner they were so 
firmly united that in looking at them one would say 
they had not been put together by art, but had grown 
so upon the spot; and notwithstanding the wear 
of so many ages—being traversed daily by a mul- 
titude of vehicles and all sorts of cattle—they 
still remain unmoved; nor can the least trace of 
ruin or waste be observed upon these stones, 
neither do they appear to have lost any of their 
beautiful polish; and such is the Appian Way.”’ 
Most of this description remains true even to the 
present day; and the road, after a lapse of more 
than two thousand years, still presents an instruc- 
tive model to the modern artificer. 

The modes of travelling and conveyance gene- 
rally, were of a comparatively rude and primitive 
kin din Great Britain, till the latter part of the 
seventeenth century ; and anything like comfortable 
and quick travelling cannot be said to have been 
known till acentury later, when mail-coaching was 
introduced. In old times, people in the humble 
walks of life journeyed only on foot, and those of 
the higher stations on horseback. Noblemen and 
gentlemen, as much for ostentation as use, kept 
running footmen—a class of servants active in limb, 
who ran before them on a journey, or went upon 
errands of special import. The pedestrian powers 
of these footmen were often surprising. For in- 
stance, in the Duke of Lauderdale’s house, at Thirl- 


morning laid for a large dinner party, it was dis- 


Instantly the footman was sent off to the Duke’s 
other seat of Lethington, near Haddington, fully 
seventeen miles off, and across hills and moors, for 


like instances of their great agility and wonderful 
powers of endurance could be cited, as could cases 
among other nations, not only in ancient but mo- 
dern times. The Incas of Peru, as well as the Mon- 
tezumas of Mexico, had their relays of runners 
extending throughout their respective empires ; in 
the latter, delicacies for the royal table were con- 





mastered the rudiments of road-making, and shaped 
them into a completeness not far removed from 
science. The Romans, borrowing the idea of paved 
toads from the Carthagenians, set to work with that 
Practical common sense which characterized them, 
and constructed roads from their capital city to 
every quarter of their mighty empire. With them, 


veyed by them from the coast to the great central 
city, in a single night; even among the aborigines 
of our own territory, there were individuals of 
like capacity. 

In England, when the matter of communication 
was of particular importance, or required to be 
despatched toa considerable distance, horsemen 


Schief point was to have the roads straight and | were employed; and these, by means of relays of | first introduced about 1740, not without opposition 


stane, near Lauder, on the table-cloth being one | 


covered that there was a deficiency of silver spoons. | 


a supply of the necessary article ; he returned with | 
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fresh animals, and great toil of body, would pro- 
ceed journeys of some hundreds of miles to ac- 
complish what would now be much better done, in 
three minutes of time, by the electric telegraph. 
Some journeys performed on horse back in former 
days would be considered wonderful, evenin mo- 
dern times, with good roads. Queen Elizabeth 
died at one o’clock on the morning of Thursday, 
the 24th of March, 1603. Between nine and ten, 
Sir Robert Carey left London pet having been 
up all night) for the purpose of conveying the in- 
telligence to her successor, James, at Edinburgh. 
That night he rode to Doncaster, a hundred and 
fifty-five miles ; next night, he reached Withering- 
ton, near Morpeth; early on Saturday morning, he 
proceeded by Norham, across the border ; and that 
evening, at no late hour, kneeled beside the king’s 
bed, at Holyrood, and saluted him as King of Eng- 
land,’ France, and Ireland. He had thus tra- 
veled four hundred miles in three days, resting 
durjng the two intermediate nights. But it must 
not be supposed hat speed like this was attained 
on all occasions. At the commencement of the 
religious troubles in the reign of Charles I., when 
matters of the utmost importance were debated 
between the king and his northern subjects, it 
uniformly appears that a communication from 
Edinburgh to London, however pressing might be 
the occasion, was not answered in less than a fort- 
night. The crowds of nobles, clergymen, gentle- 
men and burghers, who at that time assembled in 
Edinburgh, to concert measures for opposing the 
designs of the court, always dispersed back to 
their homes after despatching a message to King 
Charles, and assembled again a fortnight thereafter, 
in order to receive the reply, and take such mea- 
sures as it might call for. And even till the last 
century was pretty far advanced, the ordinary rid- 
ing post between London and Edinburgh regularly 
took a week to the journey. 

In consequence of the inattention of the masses 
to roads, and the wretched state in which they 
were kept, the progress of the adaptation of wheel- 
ed vehicles was slow. According to Stow, wagons 
for the conveyance of goods and passengers were 
in limited use as early as 1541; but the most of 
the traffic was carried on by means of pack horses, 
which tethered together in long trains, made their 
way slowly and painfully along the causeway, and 
whoever met them was obliged to step off into the 
mire on either side, to get out of their way. ‘The 
| people of Kendal,” says Roger North, writing in 
|1676, “could write to most trading towns and 
|have answers by the packs—for all is horse-car- 
| rlage—with returns—time being allowed—as cer- 
|tain as by the post.” In 1609, to send a letter 
from London to Oxford, and get back an answer, 
took a whole month, and even after the establish- 
ment of the post, in 1650, correspondence was but 
little expedited. The introduction of coaches 
oo y from Hungary, ) asserted a writer of the 

ay, would ruin the country; wagons mentioned 





the bundle of spoons, in time for dinner. Many | 


by Stow, were advocated “as travelling easily, 
without jolting men’s bodies or hurrying them 
along,” which the obnoxious coaches did at four 
miles an hour. In 1673, travellers were kept a - 
week on the road between London and Exeter, 
the fare being forty shillings sterling in summer, 
| and forty-five shillings sterling in winter; the same 
fare was charged from London to Chester or York. 
In 1678, a six-horse coach took six days to perform 
the journey between Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
At the end of the seventeenth century, the stage- 
coach, with six horses, occupied two days in the 
journey from London to Cambridge, fifty-seven 
miles ; and fifty years later, the journey to Oxford 
consumed the same time. Travelling by night was 
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from those who foresaw ruin in any departure from 


old practice. Hogarth’s picture, “ The Oeneies 
Inn Yard,” brings before us the ordinary coac 
of the period. It underwent alteration from time 
_ to time, as fancy orconvenience dictated. In 1750, 
the “‘ Alton and Farnham” machine was started 
with a wicker basket slung behind for the outside 
passengers. During the first quarter of the pre- 
sent century, through the exertions of Telford and 
Macadam, and the improvement in wheeled ve- 
hicles, the advancement in the facilities of trans- 
portation was rapid, and at the close of the period 
last mentioned, a superior mail-coach system was 
in successful operation in England and other parts 
of Europe. For example, the mail-coach between 
London and Edinburgh, a distance of four hun- 
dred miles, for some time before the introduction 
of railroads, usually performed the trip in forty- 
three hours; four horses were employed, which 
were changed every eight miles, thus requiring 
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superceded less perfect machinery, they in turn 
were set aside in accordance with the aims and re- 
quirements of the age. 
(To be continued.) 
sanisatithlliditeyains 
For “ The Friend.” 
John Banks, 


As some useful hints may be found in the fol- 
lowing epistle written from his prison-house, I 
would submit it for insertion in ‘The Friend.” 
The support of church order, and keeping close 
to one another in the unity and fellowship of the 
gospel, were never more needed than at the pre- 
sent time. 

“Dear Friends and Brethren,—In all your 
meetings together to do service for the Lord, his 
|truth and people, and to see that good order be 
kept in the churches of Christ, wait diligently to 
| be endowed with power and wisdom from above, 
which is pure and peaceable; that by the same 


two hundred for the whole journey. you may be guided to judge of, and determine all 
In this, as in the mother coufttry, the progress| that you have committed to your charge, whether 
of easy transit was slow. Although beaten paths| in things spiritual or temporal. Thus good order, 
marked the way between certain localities, still| the blessed unity and fellowship that stands in the 
among the first adventurers and settlers there was|one Spirit, may be preserved amongst you, and 
little attention paid to the opening or working of|every one have right done them, and true judg- 
roads. Ata later period the sturdy pioneer who| ment in the power and wisdom of God may be set 
ventured inland from a seaport town with his| upon that which is unruly, stubborn and rebellious. 
family and household effects, after procuring one| For take notice, that every one who professeth to 
of the usual covered wagons, could only shape his| be a member of the body, or of the meeting, where 
course by following the Indian ‘trail’ to the de-| things are to be done in unity, according to order, 
sired locality. However, during and after the war|and settled and agreed to by the ancient and elder 
of the revolution, many of these trails, from a| brethren of the church of Christ ; every such an 
variety of causes, had become tolerably fair roads.|one ought to be subject and condescending one 
As late as 1824, the stage-coach between New| unto another, iu things which are already settled, 
York and Philadelphia made weckly trips, the|and established as to church order; and not any 
journey either way consuming thirty hours, the| one to say in this or the other, I would be left to 
fare was $8. Who of the older inhabitants does| my freedom and liberty. 
not remember the original style of Pennsylvania} ‘‘ Let all seriously consider, that if every one of 


wagons, with their hoop covered tops, and four,| you, when met together, should be of this mind, 


six, eight and sometimes even ten horses? some-| would not this tend to lay aside and break all or- 
thing of the same kind is rarely seen at the pre-|der, rule and fellowship, as it is already settled 
sentday, but they have been modernized—degene-| according to Truth, in our men and women’s meet- 
rated—they are not the familiar acquaintances of| ings, as seen meet in the wisdom of God? Yes, 
the days of our youth. Until within some thirty | surely it would. Wherefore I cannot but say unto 
years, for land carriage, these werealmost the only| you, for the clearing of my spirit, that care be 
facilities for the transportation of the wares, pro-|taken to keep up the good order settled in the 
ducts and commodities of the manufacturer, the| church, notwithstanding some in their particular 
merchant, the farmer and the mechanic. The ut-| judgment be against it. I speak in tenderness for 
most speed attained with them rarely exceeded two|the good and preservation of all who love good 
miles per hour, and they usually consumed four| order, and unity with the people of God. Beware 
or five days in conveying a ton of goods between | every one of reasoning above the simplicity of the 
the two cities last mentioned. 'Truth; for the apostle warned to take heed that 

We have thus sketched the different modes of| you be not betrayed from the simplicity that is in 
land carriage for the transfer of persons and pro-| Christ, as the serpent beguiled Eve. Dear bre- 
perty, until between thirty and forty years ago,|thren and sisters, be ye all careful to keep low and 
when the wonderful power of steam, with the ap-| near the Lord, and then you will be kept near and 
pliance of skilful mechanism, began to be more|dear one unto another; and the fountain of life 
fully developed. Steam, the power of which an|and divine wisdom will be opened unto you, and 
eloquent lecturer, in 1832, eulogized thus :—“ Itis| the streams thereof will run pleutifully among you; 
onour rivers, and the boatman may repose on his} which will make all your meetings and under- 
oars; itis on the highways, and begiusto exert itself| takings sweet and comfortable, in the wisdom and 





along the course of land conveyance; it is at the| power of God; and in the heavenly fellowship of 


bottom of the mines, a thousand feet below the) his Spirit, all the disorderly, unsubjected, and un- 
earth’s surface ; it is in the mill and in the work-|ruly will be judged and cast out from among you. 
shop of the trades. It rows, it pumps, it excavates,|  ‘* Wherefore, dear Friends, keep close together, 
it carries, it draws, it lifts, it hammers, it spins, |as a body fitly framed together in unity, so shall 
it weaves, it prints.” Yes, it has truly become one| nothing be lacking; for we need not to want any- 
of the most subservient agents of man. But who} thing among ourselves, that may tend to strength- 
dare estimate its term of sway? The public mind en us against the enemy within, or bis instruments 
is already prepared for quite us startling announce-| without. He is strong and subtle, and they are 
ments, as would that be, which proclaimed its suc-| many, all seeking to devour and break us asunder, 
cessor. which all the powers of hell and of death shall 

What travelling was, even fifteen years ago, is,| never be able to do, as our care is to keep close to- 
and each day becomes more and more, matter of| gether. Let your continued care and mine be, 
history. Except in the little frequented sections) that nothing upon any account may be given way 
of the country and on short routes, stage coaches|to that may tend to do any hurt, or make any 
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honoured us with his truth above many, to his” 
praise and glory, and our comfort, be it spoken, 
he hath preserved us in unity, and sweet commu. 
nion together for many years. Qh, that we may 
still be considered as one man, of one heart and 
mind, to persevere unto the end, in that in which 
we have begun, and thus far are preserved, living 
to God, zealous for his name, truth and glory— 
that through our careful settling and abiding upon 
the rock and living root that bears us, we ma 
bring forth fruit’ more abundantly, through the 
fresh springs of life, which will spring afresh into 
us, in and through Him, who is the fountain of all 
our mercies, blessings, favours and. preservationg 
—that living praises in our hearts and mouths in 
our assemblies, may arise to the Lord, in a sense 
of life, being broken and tendered before him, to 
bless, praise and magnify his holy and honourable 
name for our preservation in his truth near to him- 
self, and in love and unity one with another; 
which is the living concern and prayer of your 
brother, that you may be so preserved unto the 
end, amen. JouN Banks.” 


“From my prison-house, in Carlisle,. 
the 29th of the Third mo., 1684.” 


os 
Extract from Prescott, 


An Auto de Fe. 


The auto de fe (“act of faith”) was the most 
imposing, as it was the most awful, of the solemni- 
ties authorized by the Roman Catholic Chureh. 
It was intended, somewhat profanely, has been 
intimated, to combine the pomp of the Roman 
triumph with the terrors of the day of judgment. 
It may remind one quite as much of those bloody 
festivals prepared for the entertainment of the 
Ceesars in the Coliseum. The religious import of 
the auto de fe was intimated by the circumstance 
of its being celebrated on a Sunday, or some other 
holiday of the church. An indulgence for forty 
days was gfinted by his holiness to all who should 
be present at the spectacle; as if the appetite for 
witnessing the scenes of human suffering required 
to be stimulated by a bounty; that, too, in Spain, 
where the amusements were, and still ure, of the 
most sanguinary character. 

The scene for this second auto de fe at Vallado- 
lid, was the great square in front of the Church of 
St. Francis. At one end a platform was raised, 
covered with rich carpeting, on which were ranged 
the seats of the inquisitors, emblazoned with the 
arms of the Holy Office. Near to this was the 
royal gallery, a private entrance to which secured 
the inmates from molestation by the crowd. . Op- 
posite to this gallery a large scaffold was erected, 
so as to be visible from all parts of the arena, and 
was appropriated to the unhappy martyrs who 
were to suffer in the auto. 

At six in the morning, all the bells in the capi- 
tal began to toll, and a solemn procession was seen 
to move from the dismal fortress of the Inquisi- 
tion. In the van marched a body of troops, to 
secure a free passage for the procession. ‘Theo 
came the condemned, each attended by two fami- 
liars of the Holy Office, and those who were to 
suffer at the stake by two friars, in addition, ex- 
horting the heretic to abjure his errors. Those 
admitted to penitence wore a sable dress; while 
the unfortunate martyr was enveloped in a loose 
sack of yellow cloth,—the san benito,—with his 
head surmounted by a cap of paste-board of a coni- 
cal form, which, together with the cloak, was em- 
broidered with figures of flames and of devils fau- 
ning and feeding them ; all emblematical of the 
destiny of the heretic’s soul in the world to come, 
as well as of his body in the present. Then came 
the magistrates of the city, the judges of the 


and wagons have materially disappeared. Having} breach amongst ourselves; but as the Lord man cet, the ecclesiastical orders, and the nobles of” 
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the land, on horseback... These were followed by | tribunal ever to be omitted. Besides'this, in many |as often as you threaten, and threaten only when 
the members of the dread tribunal, andthe fiscal, | cases the offender, and, by a glaring perversion of | you intend and can remember to perform ; to say 
pearing a standard of crimson damask, on one side | justice, his immediate descendants, were renderéd | what you mean, and infallibly do as you say. 
of which were displayed the arms. of the Inquisi-| forever ineligible to public office of any kind, and| It is to govern your family as in the sight of 
tion, and on the other the insignia of its founders, | their names branded with perpetual infamy. Thus|Him who gave you authority, who will reward 
fixtus the Fifth, and Ferdinand the Catholic. | blighted in fortune and in character, they were|your strict fidelity with such blessings as he be- 
Next came a numerous train of familiars, well| said, in the soft language of the Inquisition, to be|stowed on Abraham, or punish your criminal ne- 
mounted, among whom were many of the gentry | reconciled. glect with such curses as he visited on Eli.— Re- 
of the province, proud to act as the body guard of} As these unfortunate persons were remanded, | /igious Herald. 
the Holy Office. The rear was brought up by an|under a strong guard, to their prisons, all eyes 
immense concourse of the common people, stimu-| were turned on the little company of martyrs, who, 
lated on the present occasion, no doubt, by the|clothed in ignominious garb of the san benito, 
loyal desire to sce their new sovereign, as well as|stood waiting the sentence of their judges—with 
by the ambition to share in the triumphs of the|cords around their necks, and in their hands a 
auto de fe. The number thus drawn together | cross, or sometimes an inverted torch, typical of 
from the capital and the country, far exceeding | their own speedy dissolution. The interest of the 
what was usual on such occasions, is estimated by | spectators was still further excited, in the present 
one present at full two hundred thousand. instance, by the fact that several of these victims 
As the multitude defiled into the square, the| were not only illustrious for their rank, but yet 
jnquisitors took their place on the seats prepared | more so for their talents and virtues. In their 
for their reception. The condemned were con-|haggard looks, their emaciated forms, and too 
ducted to the scaffold, and the royal station was| often, alas! their distorted limbs, it was easy to 
occupied by Philip, with the different members of | read the story of their sufferings in their long im- 
his household. At his side sat his sister, the late| prisonment, for some of them had been confined 
regent, his son, Don Carlos, his nephew, Alexan-|in the dark cells of the Inquisition much more 
der Farness, several foreign ambassadors, and the|than a year. Yet their countenances, though 
principal grandees and higher ecclesiastics in at-| haggard, far from showing any sign of weakness 
tendance on the court. It was an august assem-|or fear, were lighted up with the glow of holy 
bly of the greatest and the proudest in the land. | enthusiasm, as of men prepared to seal their testi- 
But the most indifferent spectator, who had a|mony with their blood. 
spark of humanity in his bosom, might have turned} When that part of the process showing the 
with feelings of admiration from this array of|grounds of their conviction had been read, the 
worldly power, to the poor martyr, who, with no| grand inquisitor consigned them t» the hands of 
support but what he drew from within, was pré-|the corregidor of the city, beseeching him to deal 
pared to defy this power, and to lay down his life| with the prisoners in al/ kindness and mercy; a 
in vindication of the rights of conscience. Some|honeyed, but most hypocritical phrase, since no 
there may have been, in that large concourse, who | choice was left to the civil magistrate, but to ex- 
shared in these sentiments. But their number|/ecute the terrible sentence of the law against 
was small indeed in comparison with those who| heretics, the preparations for which had been made 
looked on the wretched victim as the enemy of| by him a week before. 
God, and his approaching sacrifice as the most (To be concluded.) 
glorious triumph of the Cross. p tape 
The ceremonies began with a sermon “ the ser- What Family Government is. 
mon of the faith,” by the Bishop of Zamora. The} It is not to watch children with a suspicious eye, 
subject of it may well be guessed from the occa-|to frown at the merry outbursts of innocent hi- 
sion. It was no doubt plentifully larded with] larity, to suppress their joyous laughter, and to 
texts of Scripture; and, unless the preacher de-| mould them into melancholy little models of octo- 
parted from the fashion of the time, with passages | genarian gravity. 
from the heathen writers, however much out of} And when they have been in fault, it is not 
place they may seem in an orthodox discourse. simply to punish them on account of the personal 
When the bishop had concluded, the grand in-|injury you have chanced to suffer in consequence 
quisitor administered an oath to the assembled |of their fault, while disobedience, unattended by 
multitude, who, on their knees, solemnly swore | inconvenience to yourself, passes without rebuke. 
to defend the Inquisition, to maintain the purity} Nor is it to overwhelm the little culprit with 
of the faith, and to inform against any one who|angry words; to stun him with a deafening noise; 
should swerve from it. As Philip repeated an|to call him by hard names, which do not express 
oath of similar import, he suited the action to the|his misdeeds; to load him with epithets which 
word, and, rising from his seat, drew his sword from | would be extravagant if applied to a fault of ten- 
its scabbard, as if to announce himself the deter-| fold enormity; or to declare, with passionate vehe- 
mined champion of the Holy Office. In the earlier | mence, that he is the worst child in the world, and 
autos of the Moorish and Jewish infidels, so humi-| destined for the gallows. 
liating an oath had never been exacted from the} But it is to watch anxiously for the first risings 
sovereign. of sin, and to repress them; to counteract the 
After this, the secretary of the tribunal read | earliest workings of selfishness; to repress the first 
aloud an instrument reciting the grounds for the | beginnings of rebellion against rightful authority : 
conviction of the prisoners, and the respective|to teach an implicit and unquestioning and cheer- 
sentences pronounced against them. Those who) ful obedience to the will of the parent, as the best 
Were to be admitted to penitence, each, as his sen-| preparation for a future allegiance to the require- 
tence was proclaimed, knelt down, and, with his| ments of the civil magistrate, and the laws of the 
Lands on the missal, solemnly abjured his errors, | great Ruler and Father in heaven. 
end was absolved by the grand-inquisitor. The} It is to punish a fault because if is a fault ; be-| when they are discharged, in order to promote the 
absolution, however, was not so entire as to re-|cause it is sinful and contrary to the commands of| first object, is a serious and responsible undertak- 
lieve the offender from the penalty of his trans-|God, without reference to whether it mayor may|ing. Prison Discipliue Societies, where they have 
gressions in this world. Some were doomed to|not have been productive of immediate injury to|the funds, and their labours are rightly conducted, 
Ferpetual imprisonment in the cells of the Inqui-|the parent or others. may do much to promote this important object. 
fition, others to lighter penances. All were| It is to reprove with calmness and composure, | The need of such labours was strikingly illustrated 
doomed to the confiscation of their property—a| and not with angry irritation ; in a few words, fitly|at a mecting of a remarkable character, held at 
pint of too great moment to the welfare of the|chosen, and not with a torrent of abuse; to punish| London on the 12th of last month. It was con- 






















































——_.-——_ 
Selected. 


‘‘T loved to attend religious meetings, especially 
those for discipline, and it was clearly shown me, 
that all who attend those meetings should inwardly 
wait in great awfulness, to know the immediate 
presence of Christ the Head of the Church, to give 
them an understanding what their several services 
are, and for ability to answer the requirings of 
truth, for itis by the light and spirit thereof, that 
the Lord’s work is done with acceptance, and none 
should presume to speak, or act without its motion 
and direction; for they who act and speak without 
it, do often darken counsel, mislead the weak, and 
expose their own folly, to the burthen and grief 
of sensible Friends. It was in great fear that I 
attempted to speak in these meetings, and as I 
kept low with an eyesingle to the honour of truth, 
I telt peace and inward strength to increase from 
time to time; and it is good for all who are con- 
cerned to speak to matters in meetings for discip- 
line, in the first place to take heed that their own 
spirits do not prompt thereto, and to mind the 
time when to speak fitly ; for a word in season from 
a pure heart is precious, and frequently prevents 
debates instead of ministering contention,—and 
when they havespoken to business, they should turn 
inward to feel whether the pure truth owns them, 
and in that rest, without an over anxious care 
whether it succeeds at that time or not; so Friends 
will be preserved from being lifted up, because 
their service is immediately owned ; or if it should 
be rejected or slighted, in this inward, humble 
state, the labour is felt and seen to be the Lord’s.” 
J. Churchman’s Journal. 
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We have before us the 27th Annual Report of 
the Inspectors of the Eastern Penitentiary of this 
State. It contains numerous tabular statements 
detailing facts of singular and often sad interest, 
regarding the convicts. « It appears that at the 
close of 1855, there were 285 convicts in the In- 
stitution, and that the whole number admitted up 
to that time, since the admission of the first cou- 
vict, Tenth mo. 29th, 1829, was 3359. We ob- 
serve that of this number, 871, or more than one- 
fourth, were re-convictions, and that many of 
these had been imprisoned several times; 3 of 
them seven, and 2 nine times. Of the 871 re- 
convictions, but 340 were re-convicts to his Insti- 
tution, the remaining 531 having been imprisoned 
elsewhere on their previous sentences 

The object of imprisonment for crime is two- 
fold; 1st, to reform the criminal, and rescue him 
from his downward course; 2d, to deter others 
from the commission of crime. The proper treat- 
ment of convicts, both during incarceration, and 
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vened by Horace Mayhew, the author of London 
Labour and the London Poor.. The following ac- 
count of this meeting is taken, with some verbal 
alterations, from a letter from the London corres- 
pondent of one of our daily papers. 


“Tt was an assemblage of Ticket of Leave Men, or 
Thieves who, having been sentenced to penal servitude 
for various terms, have, by good conduct while incar- 
cerated, been presented with a ticket of leave, which 
sends them again into the world for the purpose of re- 
trieving their character. No police were present, the 
commissioners, upon the application of H. Mayhew, hav- 
ing on this occasion withdrawn them from the imme- 
diate vicinity. About fifty convicts attended, and after 
an address from H. Mayhew, several spoke. One man, 
Peter, speaking with remarkable fluency and great pro- 
priety of expression, narrated his history ; it was a pain- 


ful one, commencing with poverty, proceeding with | 


thieving, progressing to penal servitude, followed by 
liberation under a ticket to leave, starvation and return 
to thieving, a desire to reform, but the practicability 
surrounded by apparently almost insuperable difficul- 
ties. Knocked about by the police, coolly received by 
the public, he knew not where to get a meal’s victuals, 
or how, he seemed to think, but by stealing; but if the 
encouragement held out by H. Mayhew were only to be 
realized, he would never put his hand again to a dis- 
honest action. A little costermonger spoke next. The 
narration was much of thesame character. His release 
upon a ticket of leave had been to place him under the 
surveillance of the police, which, but for some determina- 
tion and resolution on his part, would again have driven 
him back to mal-practices, but he was just able now to 
‘crack a crust,’ and he would never go back io thieving. 
A stonemason, who had been fortunate since his libera- 
tion to get into full work, expressed his sympathy with 
those of his class, whom he knew to be suffering the 
direst misery. An elderly man related a piteous his- 
tory; a blacksmith and others all telling pretty much 
the same tale, that the inability to get employment on 
leaving prison compelled them, as they alleged, for 
mere life’s sake to resort to their old crime of thieving. 
H. Mayhew closed this most remarkable meeting by 
stating that he would endeavour to form a committee of 
philanthropical gentlemen, with a view of raising a fund 
and establishing a society for their encouragement. He 
exhorted them to do their utmost on their own behalf, 
and show to the world that the efforts of others for their 
redemption would not be thrown away. There was a 
very general response affirmatively to his wish; and 
then this singular meeting, conducted throughout with 
the greatest order and propriety, separated.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 22d ult. 

The Paris Conference—The Prussian representatives 
took their seats in the Peace Congress at the tenth 
meeting. The business of the Conference was under- 
stood to be closed, the terms of peace having been con- 
cluded upon. A committee of one representative from 
each of the Powers, was enggged in drawing up a formal 
treaty of peace. 

FRANCE.—On the 16th ult., the Empress Eugenie 
gave birth to a son, to whom the name of Napoleon- 
Eugene-Louis-Jean-Joseph was given, with the title of 
King of Algeria. This event was made the occasion of 
great parade and ceremony, and of many demonstra- 
tions of rejoicing, not only in Paris but throughout 
France. On the 18th, the Senate and Legislative Corps 
waited upon the Emperor with their congratulations. 
The President of the Senate delivered the address to 
which the Emperor replied with much emotion. He 
called to mind that the Napoleon dynasty had emanated 
from the people ; that it had experienced forty years of 
trial; and that the Imperial Prince was born in the 
midst of hopes of peace. 

TURKEY.—The Divan, owing to the remonstrances 
of the merchants, had renounced the projected issue ot 
100,000,000 piastres of paper money. 
had been convicted of malversation, and sentenced to 
imprisonment, and to refund several hundred thousand 
francs. 

RUSSIA.—The fortifications of Nicolaieff were being 
strengthened. General Luders had ordered all Russian 
officers who were on furlough, to return to duty. The 
Imperial foundry on the left bank of the Don, was 
closed, indicating the intention of Russia to abandon its 
maritime establishments on the Black Sea. There had 
been great mortality among the French troops in the 
Crimea. The armistice had produced a profound sen- 
ration of joy in the armies. It was stated that two 
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divisions of the British army under Sir Colin Campbell, 
will proceed immediately to Canada. 

DENMARK.—The Sound Dues question had excited 
some alarm in Europe, for fear of its causing another 
war. The London Times learns, with satisfaction, that | 
the United States Government has determined to pro- 
long the obligations of the treaty just about to expire, 
for a further term of two months, on the express under- 
standing that something will be done, in the meantime, 
towards the abolition of the Sound Dues. 

GREAT BRITAIN. — The American Minister, Bu- 
chanan, introduced his snecessor, G. M. Dallas, to the 
diplomatic corps, on the 17th, and transferred the charge 
of the Embassay to him. The Ex-Minister would take 
passage for the United States, about the middle of this 
month. Parliament had adjourned. The advices from 
the manufacturing districts were satisfactory. The 
Bank of England had reduced its rate of interest to a 
uniform rate of six per cent.; the bullion in its vaults 





a slightly increased. Consols were quoted at 92} a 
92%. 

Liverpool Market.—Cotton, fair qualities were scarce, 
and had improved ; the lowest had declined 1-16d. The 
range was from 5 13-16d. to 63d. Breadstuffs were un- 
settled in price, and dull. Western Canal flour, 3ls. a 
328.; Ohio, 36s. a 36s. 6d. 

AFRICA.—Advices from Cape Coast to Second mo. 
25th, state that the Coast was healthy. There had been 
disturbances in which thirty natives had been killed, 
and one hundred wounded. 

INDIA.—Advices from Bombay to Second mo. 16th, 
state that the Santhall insurrection had been renewed. 

MEXICO.—The Revolutionists besieged at Puebla, 
surrendered to the Government forces on the 22d ult. 

CENTRAL AMERICA.—The Government of Costa 
Rica has made a formal declaration of war against the 
Walker government in Nicaragua. The latter had been 
reinforced by the arrival of 300 Americans, and had 





despatched a force of 600 men under Col. Schlessinger, 
against the Costa Ricans. The Government of Costa 
Rica had issued an address to the people of Central 
America, calling on them to rise and destroy the Ame- 
rican invaders. An Ambassador from San Salvador 
had arrived at Grenada, with despatches of a peaceful 
character. 

UNITED STATES.—The net amount in the Treasury, 
on the 24th ult., subject to draft, was $22,372,285. The 
Department at Washington have issued 112,794 land 
warrants, under the act of 1855. The applications re- 
ceived amount to 242,000, of which 170,000 have been 


appropriating $300,000 for restoring and maintaining 
peaceable relations with the Indians of the Pacific coast, 
and $200,000 for the purchase of gunpowder. A joint 
resolution has been passed, providing for enlarging the 
Custom-house, Post-office and Federal Court building 
at Buffalo, N. Y. The Kansas investigating committee 
has proceeded to the Territory to commence their la- 
bours. The debate on Kansas affairs and collateral 
questions, continues in the Senate. 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 213. During the 
first three months of 1856, the slaughter of animals for 
the supply of the city, exclusive of those killed and sold 
by farmers, was as follows: 14,620 beef cattle, 70,600 
sheep, and 24,450 hogs. During the Third month, the 
mean temperature was 29.76, which is nearly 10° below 
the average of the last twenty years. The highest was 
45° on the 23d, and the lowest 0° on the 10th. The 
navigation of the Delaware was resumed above the city 
on the 27th, after a suspension of nearly three months. 
Persons crossed on the ice as late as the 15th of Third 
month. The coinage at the U. 8. Mint in this city, for 
the Third month, was in 3,170,615 pieces, of the value 
of $3,443,098. The steam packet line between Phila- 
delphia and Liverpool, which had suspended its commu- 





j nication between the two cities, on account of the war, 


is about resuming its regular trips. The steamer City 


|of Baitimore is to leave Liverpool on the 23d inst., for 


this city, and the Manchester and the City of Pittsburg 
were to follow in regular succession. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 411, of whom 147 
were adults and 264 children. The exports of specie 
fur the week amounted to $1,248,922. On the 5th, 
sales of good red wheat were made at $1.65 a $1.70; 
white, $1.95. 

Miscellaneous.—Military and Naval Force of Europe.— 
According to a statement in “ La Presse,” the military 
land force of all the powers of Europe form an effective 
total of 4,1u2,214 men, of whom 2,581,282 belong to the 
six powers represented in the Congress of Paris. The 
naval forces form a total of 2815 ships, of which 600 
are steam vessels. 

Emancipation —The Cin. Commercial of the 2d says, 
“ Seventeen slaves emancipated by Mr. Shobarn, of 


Logan county, Ky., 
Telegraph. They were furnished with means to locate 
on a farm.” A planter from Mississippi had arrived in 
Hamilton, Butler county, Ohio, with a family of ning 
persons which he desired to set free. The family con- 
sists of a mother, with six sons and two daughters 
Three of the sons were said to be good mechanics and 
another acted as an overseer. 5 

The British Ship Resolute——The British Government 
have given up all claim to the ship Resolute, now lyi 
in the harbour of New London, Conn., and she is to be 
sold, with all her fixtures, for the benefit of the parties 
concerned in her recovery. 

The Typhus Fever rages in Southern Russia, particu. 
larly in those places which are near the theatre of war, 
Bakshiserai, Simpheropol, Kherson and Nicholaieff arg 
almost empty. It is estimated that this pestilence hag 
already carried off 100,000 men. 

California Quicksilver—tIn 1855, the exports of this 
article from the great mine at Santa Clara, amounted to 
1,951,242 pounds; value, $995,621. The mine belongs 
to Robert J. Walker, Com. Stockton, and others. 

The Steamboat New Jersey. — The Coroner’s Jury 
charged with the investigation of the late disaster, 
after a long investigation and the examination of 
many witnesses, rendered a verdict exonerating the of- 
ficers of the boat from censure, but they find “ that the 
steam ferry boat New Jersey, by the burning of which 
these deaths by violence occurred, was entirely unfit for 
the transportation of passengers; that she was inade- 


| quately manned, her boiler worn out, leaky and defee- 
|tive; that there were no boats, life-preservers, floats, 


spare plank, buckets on deck, or any other means pro+ 
vided for the escape of passengers, in case of fire, colli- 
sion, explosion, or any other emergency.” 

Failures in Europe—The English papers chroniclé 
many failures among the grain merchants within the 
last two months. In Glasgow, where the stock of grain 
was proportionately above that of any other place, there 
are reported thirteen cases of insolvency, involving 
liabilities to the extent of two millions of dollars. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Jehu Fawcett, agt., O., $36, for M. 
Warrington, $4, vols. 28 and 29, for Daniel Bolton, $4, 
vols. 28 and 29, for J. W. Coffee, Benj. Antram, Josiah 
Fawcett, $2 each, vol. 28, H. Bolton, Isaac Bonsall, SL 
Shaw, Jehu Allman, Job Warren, R. B. Faucett, H. W. 
Harris, $2 each, vol. 29, Jos. Stratton, $2, to 41, vol. 
29, Mahlon Whinery, $2, to 12, vol. 30, Josh. Coppuek, 
$2, to 29, vol. 30, Abm. Bonsall, $2, to 26, vol. 30 ; from 
John Brantingham, Io., $2, vol. 29; from T. W., Io. 
for S. C. Sharpless, $2, vol. 28, John Thomas, $4, vols. 
28 and 29; from Willis P. Smith, O., $2, to 26, vol. 29, 


—_—— 


FRIENDS’ HORSES. 


Friends coming to this city to attend Yearly Meeting, 
or at other times, on the service of Society, who put up 
within the limits of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia for the Northern District, can have their 
horses accommodated at the stables of William A. 
Scheetz, (Montgomery Hotel,) North-east corner of Sixth 
and Willow streets. 

Philad., Fourth mo. 10th, 1856. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 
A Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Association of 
Friends in America, will be held at the Committee-room, 
Arch street Meeting-house, on Seventh-day evening, 
Fourth month 19th, 1856, at 8 o’clock. Friends gene- 
rally, of both sexes, are invited to attend. 
Joun Carter, Sec’ry. 


__ 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The stated annual meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at Committee-room, Arch street 
Meeting-house, on Second-day afternoon, at 4 o'clock, 
Fifth mo. 12th, 1856. Cuartes Ex.is, Sec’ry. 


Friends’ Boarding-School for Indian Children, at 
Tunessassah. 
A man Friend is wanted to aid in carrying out the 
concern for the improvement of the Indians. 


Application may be made to JoserH ELKINTON, 
377 S. Second street. 


Tuomas Evans, 
Philad., Eleventh mo, Ist, 1855. 180 Arch street. 
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